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AN ENTOMOLOGIST who is also 
“bugs’’ on consumer problems reports 
this. The little black fly, Hilara, in- 
gratiates himself with his mate by presenting 
her with a parcel of food neatly wrapped up 
in a cocoon of threads, just as if it were a box 
of Christmas candy. Deceitful Hilaras, how- 
ever, are known to present parcels, wrapped 
neatly in the cocoon of threads which are all 
wrapping, or mostly wrapping, with little or 
no food. 

Could it be, the consumer entomologist 
asked, that someone has been studying the 
Hilara, and doing likewise? 

The female of the Hilara species has no 
Food and Drug Administration to protect 
her from this masculine chicanery, and be- 
cause she can’t read, she is utterly defense- 
less. But consumers do get protection from 
deceptive containers from the Food and Drug 
Administration and from State agencies. 
This plus their ability to read should make 
them practically impregnable if they only 
exercise their right to read labels. 





JOKING ABOUT A SERIOUS PROBLEM; A FED- 
eral Judge in Detroit recently said that con- 
sumers have a right to reasonable care and 
sanitary precautions in the manufacture and 
marketing of foods, otherwise, he said, con- 
sumers “‘would have to provide themselves 
with microscopes or magnifying glasses. In 
fact, in the future, restaurants might adver- 
tise with ‘Music and magnifying glasses.’ ”’ 
Limburger cheese was the subject up for 
discussion, 2,000 pounds of it, which had 
been picked up by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration because it was contaminated 
with fly legs and other insect material. 
Government experts testified that most of 
the contamination was found on the rind of 
the cheese. Seeing a strategic opening, the 
defendant, the owner of the cheese, hastily 





countered the government’s case by saying, 
Okay, the rind was contaminated, but con- 
sumers don’t eat the rind, and that means 
that no food is involved in the case, and that 
means there is no violation of the Food and 
Drug Law. 

The government parried this by calling 
dealers in limburger cheese to the stand to 
testify that the rind of cheese is eaten, but 
the Judge, in effect waived all this aside. 

Whether consumers eat the rind or not, 
the Judge said, “Whether such cheese would 
be injurious to health or not is not of mo- 
ment, or the court doesn’t know, but at least 
the ultimate consumer in the homes and in 
the hotels and restaurants has a right to as- 
sume that the product he eats or orders is free 
from such conditions.” 
ordered destroyed. 


The cheese was 


FIVE BILLION DOLLARS FOR YOUR OLD RADIO! 
Not five billion dollars in cash, but five 
billion dollars’ allowance on one of our new 
five billion and seventy-five dollar radios! 

Absurd? Of course it is, but no more 
absurd than sales offers of, say, $10 for your 
old radio, no matter what shape it’s in, or 
$25 for your old radio, or washing machine, 
or electric fingernail biter. That is not to 
say, however, that all trade-in allowances are 
phoney. 

People who put on their hats and rush 
down town to take advantage of bargains like 
these sometimes actually get nothing for their 
old gadgets. What they may get is nothing 
more than a fictitious credit on a fictitious 
price. The price of whatever it is they buy 
may simply have been advanced to make up 
for the alleged allowance. 

Putting a pin in these inflated offers, the 
Federal Trade Commission has recently pro- 
mulgated a set of Trade Practice Rules for 
the Radio Receiving Set Manufacturing In- 
dustry which forbids these astounding, ficti- 
tious offers. Dealers making such offers in 
the future lay themselves open to Federal 
Trade Commission action. 

The new rules begin with a blanket injunc- 
tion against the use of any misleading repre- 
sentation in the marketing or sale of radios, 
radio parts, or radio accessories. 

Specifically the rules define terms like “All 
Wave,” “World Wave,” and “World Wide 
Wave” so that they will mean what they say 
when used to describe instruments. 

Radios which are claimed to give distant 
reception or foreign reception as easily as 
they give local reception must actually live 
up to the representation. 

If a radio advertisement says a set will 
bring in Europe as easily as your local station 
then in the future this must be true. 





Noise-free radios must actually be noise. 
free. 

When a certain number of tubes are 
claimed for a radio, advertisers must not 
count dummy tubes, or tubes which don't 
perform the accepted function of radio tubes, 
that is to detect and amplify radio signals. 

False claims for the gadgets that come with 
radios are barred. 

Fictitious prices, fictitious trade-in allow. 
ances, all price manipulations tending to 
deceive consumers are prohibited. 

Any attempt to mislead consumers into 
believing that they are buying one brand of 
radio set when they are actually buying 
another brand is forbidden. 

Finally “‘spiffs,’’ a venerable trade custom, 
go out the window in the new rules. ‘“‘Spiffs” 
are sums paid to salespeople in retail stores 
by manufacturers to push their product. 
Back of this rule against such a practice is 
the reasoning that a sales person has the 
confidence, more or less, of the consumer, 
But if he is in the pay of a particular manv- 
facturer he can’t be expected to be completely 
objective about the merits of different brands 
he is charged with selling. 
object to “‘spiffs” too, because their use adds 
to the cost of pushing the sales of their 
products. In the end, of course, consumers 
pay these extra costs. 

There are so many distributors of radios 
in the country, and the FTC is so small 
in comparison with its job, that the rules 
will work out only if the radio industry itself 
honestly attempts to abide by them. 

All the rules in the Fair Trade Practice 
code for the Radio Receiving Set Manufac- 
turing Industry are what the FTC alls 
“Group 1” rules. Violations of these rules, 
according to the FTC, are violations of the 
law and will result in FTC action. 

The FTC sometimes issues other rules, 
called “Group 2” rules, whose violation is 
not considered an unfair trade practice, but 
whose observance the FTC urges upon indus- 
tries in the interest of fair play to competitors 
and consumers. 

Copies of the trade practice rules for the 
Radio Receiving Set Manufacturing Industry 
may be obtained free of charge directly from 
the Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Manufacturers 


OUR THANKS g0 to the Soil Conservation 
Service for the main cover picture and for 
Phe illustrations on pages 4 and 5. 
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Making Plans 
Grow Like Plants 


Land-use planning finds new roots in farmer-expert-ad- 


ministrator committees organizing in counties and States 


IT’S A TOUGH FACT, but true, 
that you can’t “discover” the good 
life, as a prospector “‘discovers’”’ gold. 

No shaft shot into the earth, no patient 
panning of the sands in a river, can bring 
forth the perfect pattern for living. 

What each of us wants, what all of us 
want, changes in substance and shape and 
place and time. How we get it must neces- 
sarily evolve, too. 

But people in democratic countries hold 
stubbornly to one faith: That the chance for 
everyone to get a better living increases as 
people pull together. 

That’s why county land-use planning com- 
mittees are forming hither and yon over the 
country. That’s why 38 States already have 
agreed to create State land-use planning com- 


mittees. That's why a special office of gov- 
ernment has been created in the Department 
of Agriculture to serve as connecting link in 
the planning done by counties and States to 
the East and North, to the West and South. 

County and State land-use planning com- 
mittees are workshops in which farmers, 
technical experts, and administrators of farm 
programs pool their wisdom and experience ; 
work out detailed analyses of the land re- 
sources and needs of their own communities ; 
scrutinize plans for aid in their communities ; 
and adjust programs to the necessities of 
their own people. 

They are a brand new venture in citizen 
collaboration. Each collaborator has his own 
contribution to make to better land use. Each 
has something to learn from the other. To- 


gether, their talents are multiplied and their 
forces generate new energy for the building 
of a sounder, healthier agriculture. 

There was a time when people operated 
on the theory that education alone would 
achieve for farmers the good life. Those 


who were not smart enough to learn good 
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WATER. moving uncontrolled over land, gnaws at the 
soil, and when it is done it leaves behind fields ruined 


for agriculture. 


farming, those who were not diligent enough 
to practice it, could be left by the wayside. 
Education was the cure-all of farm problems. 

That was before the Great War, when 
farmers’ problems centered largely on how 
to get more and more and more farm prod- 
uce. There were markets at home, and 
markets abroad. Vast, unsaturated markets. 
Growing markets. Markets to be had by the 
farmer who was smart enough to plant the 
right products, produce the right quality, 
market with efficiency. 

Times changed with the Great War. One 
by one, countries abroad turned their backs 
on American farm products. One by one, 
they raised high tariffs, laid heavy embar- 
goes, imposed taxes on imports of farm 
products. After the great flush of glory in 
the 20's, even American markets for farm 
products collapsed. Depression swept the 
land. Millions of workers were laid off. 
Wages swooped down to subsistence levels 


ROOTS of trees meshing together catch and hold the 
topsoil on slopes of hills. But when hillsides are denuded 
of trees by fire or disease or overcutting, rains are 
free to complete the wastage by washing away the soil. 





Coping with problems as big as this 
is impossible when each farmer works separately. 


and below. Prices shrank. Unemployed 
sons and daughters moved back to the land. 
Stagnation spread. 
BEING ONE DEGREE SMARTER THAN THE 
next man doesn’t help much when an earth- 
quake bursts through the crust of things as 
they are. Earthquakes are no respecters of 
persons. Nor are depressions. Their bricks 
and stones fall on the wise and the stupid. 
As individuals both are helpless. Together 
they must pull each other out of the debris. 

Farmers that in 1933. They 
learned it again in 1934 and in 1936 when 
drought and dust storms laid dead hands on 
the land. Out of this knowledge grew farm 
demand for help from the cities, dependent 
on farms for food, as farmers are dependent 
on cities for income. 

And the cities and the farms pulled to- 
gether. Out of a national Congress came 
programs of relief . 


learned 


An Agricultural 


COUNTY land-use planning committees help farmers to pool 
their wisdom and energies with experts and administrators of 
farm programs in working out plans for conserving soil against 
the devastations that uncontrolled waters wreak on the land. 


Adjustment program, later followed by an 
Agricultural Conservation program, to help 
farmers adjust production to market needs, 
to support prices of basic farm crops, to help 





farmers husband their soil, to help farmers | 
produce more of their own food supplies | 


. . . A Soil Conservation program to show 
farmers how to stop wastage of land... 
A Farm Security program to help to their 
feet farmers on uneconomic farm land and 
farmers with no capital . . . A surplus re. 
moval program, to prevent unmarketable 
supplies of farm produce from pressing too 
heavily on farm prices, and to ease these sup- 
plies into the market baskets of people with 
no money to buy . . . A crop insurance pro- 
gram . . . Loans on farm products. 

These are action programs, programs that 


require farmers to take thought of their | 


neighbors’ problems as well as their own, 


programs that need constant adjustment to 


fit the individual needs of people on land. 


LEARNING from experts how to plant trees, rebuild woodlands, pro- 
tect forests, and being helped by farm programs to put this knowl- 
edge into practice, farmers are building a more secure agriculture. 
County committees serve to integrate this knowledge and practice. 


— 
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SOIL becomes weary, as do humans, from overwork and under- 
nourishment, and when it is weary it produces poor crops. To 
rebuild its strength, the ground must sometimes be limed and 
Different soils require different kinds of treatment. 


fertilized. 


Emergencies do not allow sufficient time 
to develop tailor-made plans, but as emer- 
gency conditions settle into long-time prob- 
lems time must be taken to work out plans 
that will give the greatest number of people 
affected a part in making the decisions con- 
ditioning their lives. 

Inevitably, in their terms, some of the de- 
tails of one program, when put into practice, 
have been found impractical or in conflict 
with the details of other programs. Dove- 
tailing one program with another so as to get 
a logical and workable whole is a job that 
can be done only when farmers join with 
experts and administrators to do it. 


THAT'S WHAT THEY ARE DOING TODAY. 
With experts and administrative officers of 
the AAA, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Farm Security Administration, the Forest 
Service, and the Extension Service as coun- 
sellors, farmers are deciding how land shall 


OVERGRAZED land means underfed cattle and high costs for 
When there is no community planning and no farm pro- 
gram, many farmers mine their soil in order to get a bare subsist- 
ence. Exhausted soil is a cost to the Nation as well as to the farmer. 


farmers. 


same field. 


be used and how programs shall be fitted to 
the needs of farm families. 

Goal of the county land-use planning pro- 
gram is the development of active farm com- 
mittees in every agricultural county in the 
United States. Because conditions affecting 
agriculture don’t stop at county lines, plan- 
ning must be done, too, by States; so State 
land-use planning committees are forming. 
State committees have the job not only of 
stimulating the work of county committees 
but also of advising on its direction and co- 
ordination. Just as weather and water and 
markets and prices flow over county lines, so 
they move over State lines. To be sound, 
State land plans need to be related to each 
other and to Federal programs. Central 
clearing house for this is the newly reorgan- 
ized Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It 
is through this Bureau that the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture cooperates with the 
State Agricultural Colleges, and with State 





THESE two pictures, to the left and right above, show the 
Red clover is growing in the foreground. 
in the field to the left the soil had not been limed; to the 
right it had been. 


But 


County committees study these practices. 


and county governments in the planning job. 

Each county committee consists of at least 
10 farm people— men, and 
women. In addition, representatives of each 


sometimes 


State and Federal agency in the county which 
has responsibility for the administration of 
agricultural land-use programs sit on these 
committees. Farmer membership, however, 
constitutes a substantial majority. 
AS A STARTER, FARMER MEMBERSHIP ON 
most committees is by selection of the 
County Agent—an expert in agriculture, 
hired by the county and paid from local, 
State, and Federal funds. A few committees 
are composed of farmer members popularly 
elected. In time, more committees will be so 
chosen. Meantime, to get work begun, most 
committeemen have been asked to serve. No 
farmer is paid for this service. 

No form of “busy work” is this new 
program of farmer-expert-administrator col- 


COUNTY committees scrutinize both lands that have been over- 
grazed and plans for restoring grass to misused lands. 


As the 


grass grows and lands are returned to permanent pasture, the 
Nation’s meat supplies are insured against sudden shortages. 
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laboration. It costs everyone time and toil. 

Planning develops through 3 main stages. 
Beginning stage is organization. Before 
county committees are actually formed, there 
is a job to do in just getting acquainted. 
County Agents and administrators of Federal 
action programs meet with farmers. The 
talk ranges over many things: Troubles farm- 
ers are now meeting in their production and 
marketing of products; kinds of information 
experts have which can be put to use by 
farmers; details of farm programs as drawn 
up by Congress and administered by Federal 
agencies. Farmers who can see beyond their 
own fences learn, through such talk, to think 
in terms of group interests. Out of conver- 
sation grows the desire to work together in 
solving their problems. Out of this desire 
emerges a county land-use planning commit- 
tee. This is the preparatory stage. 


FROM ORGANIZATION, COMMITTEES MOVE 
into the second stage when intensive plan- 
ning is undertaken. Intensive planning cen- 
ters around the development of as complete 
a picture as possible of existing resources 
in the county. Facts are gathered about 
climate, temperature, topography, irrigation, 
vegetation, population, crops, livestock, the 
number and sizes of farms, labor needs— 
anything and everything that has a bearing 
on the natural and human materials avail- 
able for producing a living for people living 
on the land. 

Farmer committees make county maps. 
These maps show land not now in cultiva- 
tion which the committee considers should 
never be in cultivation; lands now in culti- 
vation which should be definitely and _per- 
manently retired from use; lands that should 
be used for this or that type of commercial 
crop; lands that are threatened with erosion 
and should be repaired; lands that should be 
used for the production of foods to be con- 
sumed at home. 

Accompanying the maps are reports giving 
more facts and figures; analyzing the needs 
of the different areas shown on maps; point- 
ing up the adjustments that are needed in 
each area to bring about better land use. 

To this process, farmers contribute their 
invaluable practical knowledge of the land, 
their first-hand acquaintance with the people 
who have tried to make a living from it. 
Experts contribute their technical knowledge 
from soil and erosion surveys, farm and pop- 
ulation data, farm management and market- 
ing studies—whatever has a bearing on the 
economic use of a particular county. Admin- 
istrators contribute their knowledge of the 
powers and provisions of the various national 
farm programs. 


Graduating to the third state of planning, 
county committees now scrutinize existing 
action programs, passed by Congress and ad- 
ministered by Federal agencies. Balancing 
these programs against the needs of the 
county, the committees discuss program in- 
consistencies, maladjustments, inadequacies. 
Out of discussion emerges agreement on 
what changes are needed in the direction and 
operation of action programs if they are to 
succeed in their objectives in a particular 
county. 

Preparatory planning has been started al- 
ready in 830 counties. Intensive planning 
is under way in some 450 counties and will 
be started in about as many more in the next 
year. Unified programs, arrived at after 
third-stage planning is complete, will be 
placed in operation in at least one county in 
each State. 

Reports of committees at the second and 
third stages of land-use planning go first to 
State Land-Use Planning Committees. There 
they are discussed, criticized, integrated, and 
finally approved for transmission to the Di- 
vision of State and Local Planning, an office 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Washington. This Division, in turn, trans- 
mits these plans, with its recommendations, 
to the Program Board of 
the Department of Agriculture. It is then 
up to this Board to make what modifications 
or adjustments are needed in the details of 


Agricultural 


farm programs, always working within the 
limits of the laws creating these programs. 


ALREADY RESULTS OF THIS INTEGRATED 
effort of local, State, and Federal people 
are beginning to show. In Childress County, 
Texas, the local committee suggested that 
forestry planting areas should be located on 
land where wind erosion is most serious. 
This is being done. In Beaver County, Okla- 
homa, the committee is working with the 
Farm Security Administration to discourage 
farming on poor land, and in developing in- 
dividual farm-management plans as a basis 
for rehabilitation loans. On the recommen- 
dation of the County Land-Use Planning 
Committee, Young County, Texas, has pur- 
chased terracing equipment for use on farm 
land. Worcester and Wicomico Counties, 
Maryland, have each agreed to appropriate 
$10,000 for farm drainage work along the 
Pocomoke River watershed, as a result of a 
study of local drainage needs made by the 
planning committees. Minnesota has just 
passed a rural zoning law, after 2 northern 
county committees had joined forces with the 
experts who had been recommending this 
legislation. 

As time goes on, the problems which 





county planning committees take up will 
expand. Some of them are already probing 
into the use of land in relation to the diets 
farm families get. They are finding that 
not all farm families get a healthy, safe diet; 
that more food for home use could be pro- 
duced at home; that families can be encour- 
aged to shift land into use for such produc- 
tion; that such shifts sometimes present 


knotty problems to be worked out between 


landlords and tenants. 

In the South, for instance, the experts figure 
major changes in land use would be needed 
if all farm families were to grow the foods 
which good diets require and which could be 
grown at home. For the farm families in 8 
southern States to get the quantities of milk 
and beef they need would mean increases in 
acreage of 57 percent in grains, 41 percent 
in roughage crops, 50 percent in pasture over 
and above the acreage used for these pur- 
poses in 1937, 

Southern county land-use planning com- 
mittees, searching for ways to make live-at- 
home programs work more effectively in 


their localities, take such data from experts | 


and weave them into local plans. Through 
the fabric of all plans run the warps and 
wefts of knowledge and experience gathered 
from citizen, expert, and administrator. 


FARMERS ARE SHOWING THAT THEY LIKE 
this kind of planning. A farmer member of 
a planning committee in Connecticut says, 


“Agricultural planning is so important that 


we should continue it if we wish to continue 
From a Colorado farmer 
comes the assurance that “developing a pro- 
gram from the bottom up rather than the top 
From another: ‘We can't 
do all the things we want to do in a year or 
5 years, but I do believe we are starting some 
place.” 

State and local officials bring their support. 
At a meeting of the State Land-Use Planning 
Committee held in Alabama a few months 
ago, the Governor of the State said: “It 
(land-use planning) has added tremendous 
value, tangible and intangible, to our picture, 
and it is an enrichment of our society which 
with our own unaided strength, couldn't 
bring about at all.” 

Disasters can strike swiftly, distress can 
sweep far, misery can spread rapidly. Re- 
building the wastes and devastations of 
misused land, of economic depressions, takes 
time. lLand-use planning that grows out of 
the thought and work of farmers every: 
where is not going to accomplish miracles 
for agriculture overnight. But if it grows 
democratically, it will build on sound and 
permanent foundations. 


in farming.” 


down is sound.” 


we 
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Knowing weave, construction, amount, and 
kind of wool are first steps toward getting 


your money’s worth when you buy pile rugs 


yj FROM THE PLATEAUS of Tibet 
th to the hills of Scotland, from the 

mountains of India to the crags of Ice- 
land, shepherds follow their flocks of sheep 
year in and year out. As they have done for 
centuries, once a year or once every 6 or 8 
months they collect their wool harvest and 
sell it to traders. Then it is shipped to 
the ports and markets of the world. 

Sheep that scramble nimbly up a precipice 
have a vested interest in the parlor scenes of 
Indianapolis, London, and Shanghai. With- 
out sheep there would be no wool for the 
gteat Jacquard looms, the Axminsters and 
the velvets, or the deft fingers of the Oriental 
weaver. The homes of the world would not 
have carpets and rugs as we know them 
today. Any story of carpets and rugs begins 
with the shepherd and his flock. 


Tips For Rug Buyers 


Wool—for rug purposes—must come off 
the backs and flanks of sheep raised in more 
rugged climates than our own. Rug wool 
must be tough, with lots of spring and firm- 
ness to it, not soft and fluffy. Because 
American sheep don’t have the wool coats 
necessary for rug manufacture, the wool 


must come from foreign sources. 


BUT THE COTTON BOLL FROM AMERICA’S 
South also has a star rdle in the making of a 
rug. The American farmer sells some 20,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton a year to the Na- 
tion’s rug makers. Strong and sturdy, cotton 
yarns go not to the surface of the rug, but are 
buried underneath in the highly important 
job of binding the rug yarns together, giving 
the rug firmness and durability. They form 
the foundation network of the rug, allowing 


FROM wool, cotton, and jute 
comes a rug. Intricate and in- 
genious machines weave these 
fibers into the luxurious product 
that consumers see on salesroom 
floors. Just as important for 
practical-minded consumers as 
the style of a rug is knowing its 
wearability. Remember that 
“broadloom” on a_ rug _ label 
means nothing. so far as _ the 
quality of the rug is concerned. 


the more expensive wool fiber to appear al- 
most wholly on the rug surface. Jute—and 
sometimes linen—also spread their tentacles 
beneath the surface of the rug to give it 
“body.” 

Wiltons and Axminsters trace their name 
origins back to the end of the 17th century 
when Louis XIV drove the Huguenots out 
of France. Some of these 17th century refu- 
gees fled to the towns of Axminster and Wil- 
ton, in England, which even today have 
great industries devoted to the manufacture 
of rugs. Unfortunately for Louis, he lost 
many of his master rug weavers and a flour- 
ishing rug industry. 
century later by giving to the world Joseph 
Marie Jacquard, who invented the modern 


France made it up a 


mechanical loom that revolutionized the car- 
pet industry. 
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WILTONS are usually figured rugs, and good 


ones are priced in the higher brackets. Notice. 
in the cross section, how the pile yarns (those 
on top) are woven into the base of the rug. 
These give the Wilton sturdiness, but just as 
good durability can be had in the other weaves. 
The type of weave is no indication of quality. 


At the end of this historical journey is a 
consumer—somebody with a pocketbook but 
possessed, probably, of as much knowledge 
of the quality of rugs as of sheep raising in 
the Himalayas. 


CONSUMERS ENTER THE PICTURE WHEN THE 
rug—the product of weaving together wool, 
cotton, jute, and other yarns—is laid before 
them along with a lecture on style, beauty, 
and perhaps a word on durability. Selec- 
tion of color and design are important if 
rugs are to serve their aesthetic, as well as 
practical, purposes. But rug labels and rug 
ads that tell everything about style and 
nothing about quality may lull consumers 
into thinking that rug quality is something 
that you take for granted. Top question on 
the lists of most consumers who must make 
every dollar serve practical purposes first, is 
this one: “How will the rug wear?” 

Rug wear has almost as much to do with 
its care as it does with the structure of the 
rug itself. On page 10 we digest the more 
important rules that should be followed 
by consumers anxious to get the most out of 
their rug. To these might be added another 
tip. 

Laying a rug on the floor and leaving it in 
the same position forever after may soon 
give you a rug that is as good as new in 
some spots and worn to the floor in others. 
This is because the amount of ‘‘traffic’” on the 
rug is heavy at entrances, or near a dining 
table, or around a chair that is the family 
favorite. Soon, in these places, the pile 
begins to crush or streak, and it isn’t very 
long before wear begins to show. To avoid 
this, “balance” the wear on the rug by shift- 


ing it around every 6 months so that all 
sections of the rug have a turn at the more 
traveled parts of the room. In this way you 
may get many more years of wear out of the 
rug. 

Do not be worried by “‘fluffing”’ of a new 
rug or ‘‘shooting’’ of an individual strand of 
yarn. “‘Fluffing’’—in which the carpet sheds 
a large amount of wool ‘“‘fluff’—may cause 
you to fear your rug is slowly disappearing 
up your vacuum cleaner or carpet sweeper. 
It is a baseless fear. Though the “‘fluffing” 
may continue for several months, the amount 
of wool lost never amounts to more than a 
hundredth of 1 percent of all the wool in the 
carpet, according to one expert. 

“Shooting” of a fiber—where a few loose 
ends appear on the rug surface—is also a 
minor problem unless the condition becomes 
general, in which case you have a just cause 
for complaint. Simply clip the protruding 
yarn so that it is level with the rest of the 
rug surface. 


ONE OTHER TIP FOR RUG CARE HAS TO DO 
“Should I spend 
the few extra dollars and get an underlay for 
my rug?” you ask yourself. 


with the matter of a mat. 


The answer is, 
decidedly yes, if you want to get the most 
wear out of it. 

Experts at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards found that by placing a mat under a 
rug, the wear may be increased anywhere 
from 73 percent to 146 percent. Though 
every type of rug showed better durability, 
those with a short pile had the greatest per- 
centage of increased wear because of the 
underlay. Thick resilient pads are better 
than the thinner kinds, the researchers found. 


But as conscientious as you may be about 
the care of your rug, it can be all in vain 
unless you know what a good quality rug 
looks like in the first place. 


CONSUMERS CAN’T BE WALKING ENCYCLO- 
pedias of technical information when they go 
to buy arug. That is what they would have 
to be if they expected to identify quality in a 
rug for themselves. First they would have to 
know the weave of the rug, then the type and 
quantity of materials in it, then the firmness 
of its weave, and a dozen other facts like 
these. 

In the absence of such information, the 
only protection the consumer has today 
against defects in rug quality is to buy from 
reliable manufacturers who “stand back’’ of 
their products. Specific guarantees against 
the rug’s wearing out within a minimum 
number of years come only in higher-priced 
rugs beyond the reach of most consumer in- 
comes. Informative and easy-to-understand 
rug labels are a consumer frontier not yet 
reached. Blame this not so much on con- 
sumers who may have been lax in asking for 
proper labels, as on the fact that research in 
rug laboratories has not yet reached the point 
where tested standards for rug quality can be 
set up. Scientists in public and private lab- 
oratories are working toward the day when 
reliable and tested quality information will 
be available to consumers on rug labels. Such 
information may take the form of grades or 
it may be in the form of specific facts about 
the rug structure. But it will recognize that 
rugs—like most consumer products—have a 
range of quality that makes them good, bad, 
or mediocre, and consumers will be able to 
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use this information in deciding what quality 
rug they want, just as today they can buy 
meats and eggs and other products on the 


basis of grades. Today rug labels with 
quality grades are still part of the unmapped 
consumer no-man’s land. 


A RUG TRADE ASSOCIATION HAS DONE SOME 
trail-blazing of its own in setting up label 
standards for telling the consumer the wool 
content of the pile (or surface) of a rug, the 
size of the rug, and best methods for care 
and cleaning. Aimed principally at misrep- 
resentations that might amount to frisking 
the rug buyer’s purse, the label provisions 
enable the consumer to know when he is 
getting a 100 percent wool pile in the rug 
he purchases. This does not mean the label 
must tell the amount or quality of wool in 
the pile. What it does mean is that rug 
makers who have nothing to hide, who don't 
mix in other fibers with wool in the weaving 
of the rug surface, and who don’t want to 
pass off a cotton pile rug as wool, can put on 
their labels ‘100 percent wool pile.” So 
far, wool stands alone as the most durable of 
rug piles. Other fibers—cotton or rayon— 
while they may look attractive, soon mat 
down and soil much more easily than wool. 
No Fair Trade Practice rules have been 
issued for the rug industry, although the 
Federal Trade Commission has ruled, in a 
decision upheld by the courts, that a rug 
labeled “Wilton” must actually be a Wilton 
weave and nothing else. Of Wilton and 
other weaves we give information below. 
With informative labels lacking, the first 
caution on consumers’ lists should be never 
to judge a rug by the type of its weave. Time 





was when this sort of thing worked, and 
there was almost a hierarchy of rug qualities, 
based on their weave. Bui today rug weave 
is neither an indication of rug quality or rug 
value. ‘‘The use of the names of weaves as 
a quality characteristic is a 30-year-old delu- 
sion and snare from which reputable manu- 
facturers are trying to protect the consumer,” 
is the way one outstanding rug engineer 
puts it. 

To know rug quality consumers must 
become experts in ‘feeling’ the fabric, judg- 
ing its flexibility, ruggedness, and density, 
and the firmness of its weave by handling it. 
This requires practice, to be sure, but 
knowing a little about structure of the differ- 
ent weaves partly reduces the guesswork. 

First, then, some information about the 
more common weaves. 


WILTON: THIS IS SO CONSTRUCTED THAT 
for each color in the pattern there is a sep- 
If there 
are three colors in the pattern, three separate 
wool yarns form the rug pile (or surface). 
If a Wilton pattern is blue, red, and yellow, 
for example, a blue yarn, a red yarn, and a 
yellow yarn are used to weave the pile. 


arate wool yarn woven in the rug. 


When a selected color appears on the sur- 
face—red, for example—the other two yarns 
When 
blue is called for, the red and yellow yarns 


are woven in the body of the rug. 


in this case are buried in the rug, and so on. 
By an intricate and ingenious loom, called 
the Jacquard loom, an artist can design a rug 
with as many as six different colors in it, and 
the machine will reproduce that design ex- 
actly on the surface of the rug. The quality 
value of a Wilton lies in these buried woolen 





HERE is the making of a velvet rug that is to 
be known as a “broadloom” because it is being 
woven on a loom 18 feet wide. Velvets are usu- 


ally solid-colored rugs. A solid-color velvet 
will wear better than a figured Axminster of the 
same price. The cross-section shows how the 
wool pile of a velvet is almost wholly on the 
surface, as contrasted to the Wilton. 


yarns; they increase the rug’s back thickness 
and its ruggedness and may increase the wear 
of the rug. The added cost for these added 
yarns may buy more rug luxury, but it is an 
expensive way of buying rug durability. 

A Wilton rug usually has a short pile. 
The rugs are usually figured, have at least 
two colors in their pattern, but more often 
have four or five different colors, each one 
woven with a separate yarn. 
ible, tough backs. The design is clear-cut 
and distinct, with no blurred outlines. 

Brussels weave is the same as a Wilton 
but has a loop-pile rather than a cut-pile. It 
is rarely seen today. 


They have flex- 


AXMINSTER: THIS IS THE MOST POPULAR OF 
all rugs. It can be easily identified—particu- 
larly in the lower-priced brackets—by pro- 
nounced ridges on its back, and by the fact 
that you can roll it lengthwise, but not 
crosswise. Most of the wool of the Axmin- 
ster is on the surface. There is no limit to 
the number of colors that may be used in the 
design—an important consideration for con- 
sumers with an eye to style. You can usually 
be confident that a multi-figured rug with 
heavy ridges on its back is an Axminster 
weave. 


VELVET: THIS IS THE SIMPLEST TYPE OF 
weave, and the better grades are very dura- 
ble. Most solid-colored rugs are of velvet 
construction. Economy comes with durability 
in plain weaves, because mass production 
methods have lowered the manufacturing 
costs. Velvets rank second as favorites on 
the American rug market. There are not as 


many figured, as plain, velvet rugs and car- 
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pets. There are, however, durable grades 
usually of low pile construction. 

Tapestry rugs, in very little demand these 
days, are the same as velvet construction, 
except that the pile is formed of uncut loops. 
But there is an infant boom market in the 
making of velvets similar to tapestries such 
as the “looped pile” velvets. The big con- 
sumer advantage of these is that they get 
away from shading. 


BIGGEST RUG FALLACY OF ALL IS THAT 
“broadloom”’ is a type of weave, a standard 
of quality, or a trademark of excellence. The 
term “‘broadloom” on a rug means nothing 
so far as the quality of that rug is concerned. 
It simply means that the rug has been woven 
on a broad loom—as wide as 18 feet—and is 
seamless. Any type or quality of rug may 
be broadloom. The term used in advertising 
often refers to the solid color velvet types. 

Knowing the weave, the next step is 
to know quality and durability of the weave. 
Consumers should not make the mistake of 
putting down as a rule of thumb that rug 
weave has something to do with rug quality 
when they go to buy. It is possible to get 
high and low quality in all types of weaves. 

The difference is not in the weave but in 
the construction and methods of manufac- 
ture of the rug itself. 

That brings you head-on to the question: 
What makes rug quality ? 

First, the amount of wool in the rug. The 
more wool in the rug, the higher is its quality, 
all other things being equal. 

Ask whether the wool in the rug is worsted 
or plain. If it is worsted, chances are that 
the price tag of the rug is high. But 
worsted rugs look well and wear well for 
those who can afford to buy them. 

Sometimes rugs are treated with chemicals 
to impart a luster to simulate Orientals or 
antique rugs. While such treatment en- 
hances the beauty of the rug, it may result in 
damage to the wool fibers, weakening them, 
and lowering the durability of the rug. 
Methods of treating rugs to give them “‘lus- 
ter” have been developed to minimize this 
damage. 

Second factor of rug quality is its con- 
struction underneath and on the surface. 
The pile of a rug—or the surface formed by 
hundreds and hundreds of little tufts of 
wool—is fastened to the foundation by jute 
or cotton yarns called “‘filling.” These yarns 
primarily add to the firmness of the backing, 
and the more firm and flexible the rug back, 
the tighter and better woven these filling 
yarns are. This in turn adds to the general 
durability of the rug. 

The rule is to take the back of the rug 





AFTER YOU BUY A RUG... 


As important as wise selection of a rug 
is its care. Rug labels that give the con- 
sumer complete directions for cleaning 
are something to look for when you buy. 
Here are some tips on rug cleaning and 
care: 


DIRT: It is a rug’s greatest enemy. 
To check, use a vacuum cleaner once a 
day on traveled areas; give the rug a com- 
plete vacuuming once a week. Vacuum 
cleaners equipped with both suction and 
a brush or beater are most efficient. Car- 
pet sweepers remove only the surface dirt 
from the rug. Hard sweeping with a 
broom usually drives more dirt into the 
rug than it takes out. If you do use a 
broom, choose one with soft bristles. 
Clean a rug in the direction where the 
pile lies. Brush the pile lightly when 
you have finished so that it will lie all in 
one direction. 

Never beat a rug; this may snap the 
fibers and loosen the foundation. Sham- 
pooing the rug at home—unless the rug 
is a small one—is also bad practice. Send 
it to a reliable and experienced profes- 
sional cleaner. So-called “dust-cleaning” 
may be injurious to the rug unless done 
by a reliable dealer who assures you the 
rug will not be subjected to severe 
beating. 


MOTHS: Best check is regular vac- 
uuming. Paradichlorbenzine sprinkled 
over the rug for a few days is a fair rem- 
edy; better is to have the rug _profes- 
sionally cleaned. “Clothes Moths” Leaf- 
let 145, free from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., gives 
moth remedies. 


STAINS: Don’t attempt to remove un- 
til you have learned from the maker of 
the rug how various solvents will react 
on the dyes. A going-over with a cloth 
dampened with carbon tetrachloride may 
remove spots caused by ordinary dirt. 
“Stain Removal From Fabrics,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1474, free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., tells 
how to get rid of specific stains. Con- 
sumers’ Guide for May 9, 1938, also has 
this information. 


PILE BENDING OR CRUSHING: 
Steam the pile by placing a wet cloth over 
it and applying a hot iron. Then brush 
pile in its natural direction. This is the 
simplest household remedy for pile crush- 
ing, which shows up particularly in the 
form of “streaks” on plain-colored rugs. 


HOLES, TEARS, ETC.: Can be re- 
paired by expert weavers. Be sure the 
yarns have been properly matched by 
securing them direct from the manufac- 
turer of the rug. 











firmly in your hands, pull it, examine it 
closely to see if the firmness comes from 
tightly woven yarns or merely from sizing or 
artificial backing put into the rug to make 
up for a weak, loose weave. If the rug back 
feels sleazy, or thin, or if it lacks firmness 
and an elastic kind of pliability, the odds are 
against its being a high quality rug. 

On top of the rug, durability is determined 
first by the density of the pile; second, by the 
height of the pile. 

Density of the pile, National Bureau of 





Standards experts have found after exhaustive 
tests, tells more than anything else about rug 
quality. 

By density is usually meant the amount of 
wool in any unit area of the pile—say a 
square inch. So far no standards have been 
developed for expressing the quality of a rug 
by its wool content. 
rugs had the same amount of wool in their 
pile, their durability might not be the same. 
This is because wool qualities vary, wool 
blends are different with every manufacturer, 
and methods of weaving the wool might have 
something to do with the quality of the rug. 


Because even if two 


FOR THE CONSUMER TO ESTIMATE THE 
density of a rug it is necessary to determine 
the number of wool tufts in each square inch, 
To get this number you must know the pitch 
of the rug and the number of wires it has. 

Pitch of the rug means the number of 
tufts per inch across the width of the rug. 
You can count these on the surface of the 
rug, but easier to count are the number of 
little squares on the back of the rug, each 
of which represents a tuft. 
these in the width. 

Wires means the number of rows of tufts 
per inch in the lengthwise direction. Again 
it is usually easier to count these on the back 
of the rug. 

To get the number of tufts in each square 
inch, you multiply the pitch number by the 
If the pitch is 7 and the 
wires 8, the rug has 56 tufts per square inch. 
Unless one knows the size of the yarn used, 
the number of tufts does not accurately reveal 


Be sure to count 


wires number. 


the amount of wool per square inch. Conse- 
quently it is only a measure of the closeness 
of the backing construction and does not 
always give any hint of the surface durability. 

Height of the pile is important. It is a 
rule, that, other things being equal, the 
higher the pile of the rug, the longer it will 
wear. 

Establishing standards for density, size of 
yarn, and pile would be a simpler way of 
setting up a consumer buying guide for rugs 
than letting the consumer guess at these 
things for himself. Such scientific standards 
are still in the laboratory stage. But some day 
consumers may be abie to buy rugs according 
to simple standards. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS SCIEN- 
tists have developed a ‘‘wear testing ma 
chine” for measuring wear on rugs. Still in 
its experimental stages, the machine—used 
by most rug makers in their own lab- 
oratories—in a few days can show how a rug 
will wear over a period of years. Rug buy- 
ers of the future may find that a rug label 
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THE GLASS beaker will get so full, then the 
rug tuft will snap loose. This is one way re- 
searchers have of testing the durability of the 
wool tufts that form the pile of a rug. For con- 
sumers, such research may hasten the time when 
scientific standards may be set to define quality. 


will tell them how samples of that rug stood 
up under tests of the perfected machine. 

Such a test was made on two rugs. Rug A 
sold for $6.85 a square yard, rug B for $5.25 
a square yard. It took 300,000 revolutions 
of the wear-testing machine to wear the pile 
off rug A, and 75,000 revolutions to wear 
down rug B. Those figures on a label would 
tell a consumer that by paying one-third more 
for rug A, he could get a rug that would wear 
3 times as long as rug B. Of course, con- 
sumers should not take this to mean that as 
an absolute rule a rug priced slightly higher 
than another rug will have many more times 
the wear of the lower-priced product. Some- 
times this may be true, but until tests for 
wear reach the perfection stage, consumers 
will have no way of knowing this fact merely 
by looking at the price tag. 

The National Bureau of Standards, in 
cooperation with a number of rug manu- 
facturers, has laid down in a large Washing- 
ton building a whole corridor full of rugs of 
different quality. One million pairs of feet 
have already passed over those rugs, and 
some of the rugs are beginning to show signs 
of wearing out completely. When this ex- 
periment is completed, the Bureau experts 
will be in a better position to say whether 
the results obtained from the wear-testing 
machine are comparable to actual use tests. 

There is a point reached in the making of 
a tug where added cost means you are paying 
for luxury, for the luxury of deep, thick pile, 
for the luxury of a rich finish, for the luxury 
of exotic design and shadings. These higher 


priced rugs may wear more, of course, but 
dollar for dollar, if you are after durability, 
you will save more by buying in the medium 
or lower-priced ranges. 

Learn the “feel” of a rug. Ask the sales- 
man to show you two similar weaves but of 
different price. Dig your finger into the 
pile. Does it feel high? Is it thick? Is it 
hard to feel the foundation threads? Is the 
rug flexible, rugged, and sturdy? Are the 
yarns smooth and soft, and do they show 
spring and lots of “life?” If these things 
are true, then you have a good rug. A 
poorer rug will feel less sturdy, won’t have a 
thick pile, and you will be able to feel the 
foundation with your finger tip. The yarns 
will be coarse and feel “thin” and sparse. A 
few tests like this, and you soon will be able 
to distinguish a good rug from a poor one. 

On an Axminster rug, count on the back of 
the rug the rows of tufts per inch. Four 
rows means it is of good quality, will serve 
you well, and will be low in price. For 
about twice as much, you will be able to buy 
an Axminster with seven rows to the inch. 
This rug will wear far more than twice as 
long and will be well worth the investment 
if you can afford to spend the extra money. 
This is true of Axminsters only, but if you 
buy a rug only once over a long period of 


years, it will pay you to put out the extra 
cash and get a rug that will be durable and 
long-lasting. 

With velvets it is not so easy to determine 
the quality aside from the “‘feel’’ of the rug. 
But remember that if you are after long wear 
and are not so concerned with appearance, 
then a plain colored velvet is quite likely to 
give more wear per dollar than the figured 
types. 

Likewise, if you choose a Wilton, dollar 
for dollar, you will get better quality in a 
Wilton with only two colors in its pattern 
than one of the same price with four or more 
colors in the pattern. Here again you make 
your choice of durability as against beauty 
and appearance. 

Generally then, a good rug should be 
firmly woven, with no excessive sizing or 
filling in the body. The tufts should be 
closely spaced; there should be no wide gap 
at the base when you bend the rug between 
two rows of tufts. Pile should be upright, 
sturdy, should resist pulling, bending, and 
crushing. Rubber or composition backing 
sometimes makes the rug stronger, but be sure 
inclusion of these does not sacrifice a tight 
and flexible firm weave. And finally, look for 
a rug with a label that tells you something 
about construction as well as design. 


EXPERTS in the National Bureau of Standards have devised this machine 


to test the durability of rugs. 


Still in its experimental stages, it may some 


day be used as the basis for setting up quality specifications for rugs. With 
it scientists hope to be able to predict how rugs will stand up in actual use. 
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Financing Freedom from Household Drudgery 


HOUDINI WAS SUPPOSED 
i once to have tried for hours to get 

out of a cell just to prove how com- 
petent an escapist he was. Exhausted after 
his labors and still locked up, he leaned fin- 
nally against the iron door which held him 
in, only to have it open with his weight and 
dump him in the corridor free. As a joke, 
the jailer hadn’t even locked the cell. 

It was no joke that men weren't free up 
until the time they learned to make the 
water and wind and the forces of nature 
work for them. But now there is power in 
the world to do a thousand chores men need 
to have done and to do it at a lift of the 
hand. There’s freedom from drudgery in 








The Electric Home and Farm Authority lights 


homes and lightens burdens by enabling consumers 


to buy electrical appliances on reasonable terms 


the world for men, but somehow, even if the 
door is unlocked to it, men aren’t free yet. 

Standing between what the world of today 
offers and what the rank and file of the world 
can afford are incomes. What you can’t af- 
ford, you can’t enjoy. 


ELECTRICITY WHICH COULD LIGHT UP A NEW 
Declaration of Independence flows through 
the world in currents which never reach to 
many homes. 

A long line of brilliant men pooled their 
achievements to give ‘us electricity, and today 
people are pooling their best wits to put it 
to work for us. 

Great public power projects in the South 
and West are generating electricity. Through 
the Rural Administration, 
farmers are enabled cooperatively to form 
associations for the purpose of stringing 
wires which will pour electric current into 
their homes and barns. 

Then when wires are strung along poles 


Electrification 


up to homes and electric lights are glowing 
in rooms where oil lamps and candles flick- 


ered before, another Government agency 
seeks to help families buy the appliances 
which electricity needs to give a family 
freedom. 

That agency is the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. And it deals in something 
which is almost as mystifying as electricity— 
credit. 

In 5 years, up through May 31 of this 
year, the Electric Home and Farm Authority 
helped by means of credit to place in 
American homes and farms more than 
141,000 major electric appliances—refriger- 
ators, water heaters, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, milking machines, feed grinders. 

In addition, hundreds of American fami- 
lies got a hand in wiring their homes for 
electricity. 


WITH ALL THIS TO ITS CREDIT, THE AUTHOR- 
ity has not cost the Government a cent. In 
fact, it has made money. 

The Authority does not sell anything, and 
does not give anything away. What it does 
is enable consumers to purchase electric ap- 
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GIANT power projects over the United States 
generate electricity, but the wires still have not 
been strung up to 3 out of 4 farm homes. The 
Rural Electrification Administration is making 
it possible for more farmers to move out of 
the Dark Age into the Light and Power Age. 


pliances on time payments, over longer 
periods of time than are usually permitted, 
at interest rates lower than most consumers 
ordinarily pay. 

Under the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority plan, consumers may buy specified 
electric appliances (and some gas appli- 
ances) from designated dealers, on time- 
payment plans, at an interest cost of 5 percent 
per year on the original unpaid balance of 
the purchase price. 

Five percent on the original balance of 
the purchase price amounts to a true interest 
rate of about 10 percent a year, as readers of 
the series of articles on credit in the Con- 
sumers’ Guide know. 

If a consumer purchases an approved elec- 
tric appliance from an approved dealer, he 
may make a down payment as low as 5 per- 
cent of the total cost of the appliance. Then 
he may have as much as 4 years to pay up the 
balance. The average period of contracts 
financed by the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority is about 24 months. 

Ordinarily dealers in appliances cannot 
afford to wait so long for their money. 
Finance companies ordinarily charge more 
for interest than consumers can afford to pay. 
This is where the Authority steps in. 

It takes the consumer's note from the 
dealer and gives the dealer cash for it. The 
consumer makes his payments with his light 
bill to the utility, which passes them along 
to the Electric Home and Farm Authority. 
The utility is paid a fee for its billing and 
collecting services. 

Purchases of equipment are thus made 
possible which consumers couldn’t make ex- 
cept for the very easy credit, and which deal- 
ers couldn’t finance except for the easy credit. 

Private sales finance companies, lending 
money for the purchase of appliances, since 
the beginning of EHFA operations are said 
to have lowered their interest rates. 


THE AUTHORITY GETS MONEY TO LEND TO 
consumers, for that is what it actually does, 
by borrowing money from banks at interest 
rates of from 1 to 11/4 percent a year. The 
difference between the 1 to 114 percent it 
pays and the 5 percent it collects pays the 
expenses of the agency, provides for reserves 
against bad loans, and nets the agency a 
small profit. 

Financing is limited to purchases where 
the balance due is more than $40. At least 


5 percent and sometimes 10 percent is re- 
quired as a down payment on whatever is 
purchased. 
and devices which contribute to a higher 
standard of living and which cannot be pur- 
chased for cash by the average family without 
undue hardship” are purchasable under the 


plan. 


“Only labor saving equipment 


Only in communities where rates are low 
enough to make the use of electric or gas 
appliances economical is the EHFA plan 
available. Where high electric or gas rates 
prevail, the Authority does not encourage 
consumers to buy appliances. 

Appliances which the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority helps consumers buy are 
these: Refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, 
furnaces, water pumps, conversion oil burn- 
ers, coal stokers, milk coolers, cream sepa- 
rators, farm motors, machines, 
feed grinders, washing machines, ironers, 
portable space heaters, dish washers, waste 
disposal units, attic ventilating fans, vacuum 


milking 


cleaners, and radios. 


CONSUMERS ARE SELDOM EXPERTS IN JUDG- 
ing electrical appliances. Nor is there any 
grading system universally recognized and 
used for labeling such articles. When the 
Federal Government buys it calls for bids on 
the basis of specifications, carefully prepared 
by experts; and when sales are completed, 
the Federal Government can, if it wishes, 
test the articles to see if they measure up to 
specifications. Some of the large electric util- 
ity companies, selling appliances as well as 
service, have them examined by private test- 
ing laboratories. But as yet neither specifi- 
cations nor testing methods used by the Fed- 
eral Government or by private industry for 
electrical goods offered to consumers have 
become standardized to help household buy- 
ers distinguish quality differences between 
similar electrical goods. 

Quite the opposite situation holds in the 
sale of machinery and equipment for the 
transmission of electrical power. Here al- 
most everything is bought and sold on speci- 
fication. Household buyers of appliances 
which operate with electricity are left largely 
to the hazards of their own uninformed 
choices, although wrong guesses are often in- 
finitely more serious to them. 

When the EHFA set up shop 5 years ago, 
the Authority proposed to set specifications 
of quality and performance for appliances 
whose sale to consumers it would finance. 
This plan was dropped. Now manufactur- 
ers simply file their own specifications with 
the EHFA. An engineer on the saff of the 
EHFA undertakes to review these specifica- 
tions. The principal check made, however, 


concerns the reliability of the retailer who is 
selling the appliance and of the manufac- 
turer who made it. 


UTILITIES WHICH DO BUSINESS WITH THE €0- 
operation of the Authority are on a pre- 
ferred list, you might say. Altogether there 
are now 406 of these utilities. Of these 34 
are privately owned, 120 are municipally 
owned, 1 is operated by TVA, and 251 are 
cooperative associations. The 251 coopera- 
tives, incidentally, were organized either with 
the help of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
or the Rural Electrification Administration. 

Many farm families, not so lucky as their 
neighbors, noting the installation of electric 
appliances in their neighbors’ homes when 
they did not even have electric wiring in their 
own homes, set up an insistent demand for 
a credit plan whereby they could get their 
own homes wired and pay on time. 

To get electric light to families living in 
the twilight of coal oil lamps, the Authority 
last year established a plan by which families 
may pay over a period of 24 months for hav- 
ing their homes wired. The Authority re- 
quires that the wiring be guaranteed at least 
for the time the family is making payments 
on it. 

Installation of wiring and plumbing to- 
gether with fixtures has been financed by the 
Rural Electrification Administration for 


EVEN after electric wires come to the farm, the 
cost of appliances denies many families the 
benefits of electricity. The Electric Home and 
Farm Authority finances the sale of appliances 
to lighten the burden of work in the home and 
make production on the farm more efficient. 
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those consumers whose farms and homes 
are on REA project lines. The REA has 
charged 6 percent true interest per year for 
this financing. Specifications for both wir- 
ing and plumbing have been adopted. At 
present the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion is going in for some financing of other 
appliances, such as irrigation pumps and 
brooders, and specifications for these appli- 
ances too are being developed. 

The Electric Home and Farm Authority 
has discovered that, by and large, American 
families are good credit risks. The losses of 
the Authority from all causes, including the 
failure of a family to pay, amounted to 
slightly less than one-sixth of one percent of 
the total collections and credits during the 
5 years of its operation. This was easily 
covered by the Authority's reserve for losses. 


CONSUMERS FAMILIAR WITH INSTALLMENT 
buying will find the language of EHFA con- 
tracts similar to that found in the more 
common commercial types covering time pur- 
chases of electrical appliances. Like com- 
mercial contracts, EHFA’s give no specific 
guaranty that payment is conditional upon 
the appliance’s proper performance. The 
Authority does, however, use its offices to 
resolve differences arising between buyers 
who believe an appliance has not measured 
up to claims made for it and the firm which 
made the sale. As is usually done in com- 
mercial practice, also, EHFA contracts pro- 
vide that when several appliances are pur- 
chased, all appliances remain as security and 
hence are subject to repossession for delin- 
quency in payment. 

The Authority is sympathetic when its 
debtors fall on hard times. Where death 
occurs in a family, or illness strikes, or set- 
backs of one kind or another make it difficult 
for a family to meet its payments, the Au- 
thority extends the time of payment—if nec- 
essary, permits families to skip payments, 
and in other ways avoids the necessity of 
having appliances repossessed from con- 
sumers. 

Last year the Authority financed the sale 
of nearly 8 million dollars’ worth of appli- 
ances. That may not seem like much when 
you measure the 8 million against the billions 
of dollars which would be necessary if all 
American families actually were permitted 
to live in the Age of Electricity. To the 
credit of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, however, there stands this fact: 
Some homes which would otherwise be 
shadowed are lighted by electricity, and some 
families have been freed from the drudgery 
to which they were condemned before they 
entered the Power Age. 
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MAGNA CARTA, the basic document 
from which historians trace many of the 
rights and liberties we have today, has one 
article which bears down hard on a present- 
day consumer problem, weights and measures. 

When King John at Runnymede on that 
fateful day in 1215 for the salvation of his 
soul yielded up this charter, he also promised 
to install in England a system of uniform 
weights and measures. 

Translated from the Latin in which the 
Magna Carta was written, the weights and 
measures guaranty reads, ‘There shall be one 
measure of wine and one of ale through our 
whole realm; and one measure of corn, that 
is to say, the London quarter; and one 
breadth of dyed cloth, and russets, and 
haberjeets, that is to say, two ells within the 
lists; and it shall be of weights as it is of 
measure.” 

The United States is some 724 years be- 
hind this development, since it still does not 
have legislation making one system of 
weights and measures mandatory throughout 
the country. 

While the United States has been lagging 
behind, the world has gone ahead until to- 
day consumers are now asking not only for 
standards of quality but also standards of 
quality for the products they buy. 


DETECTING ALL THE VARIANTS OF WEIGHTS 
and measures violations has become so com- 
plex and technical a job in New York City 
that a school has been established to train 
weights and measures inspectors. 

In the graduating class of this school this 
summer were several hundred young detec- 
tives who will put their science to work 
henceforth in an attempt to make sure that 
New York’s consumers get the quantities 
they pay for, whether they are paying for 
coal, or gasoline, or bread, or tea, or candy, 
or anything else that is sold by weight or 
measure, and to make equally sure that mer- 
chants who count, weigh, and measure accu- 
rately do not suffer unfair competition from 
those who don't. 
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Exposure of one trick alone should have 
won these students the Weights and Meas- 
ures equivalent of a Ph.D. cum laude. This 
trick involved the use of what has been called 
the ‘‘Million Dollar Scale.” It was a scale 
without any hidden springs or foot treadles. 
Instead, with the simplicity of genius, the 
chiseler who devised it had simply substituted 
a 25 pound dial face for the original 20 
pound dial face.: With its face lifted, the 
scale automatically registered a 5 pound pur- 
chase as a 61/4, pound purchase. 

Dodges like these require training to 
detect, but today in New York, at least, the 
weights and measures inspectors are getting 
their training in school. 


EVERY CONSUMER IS INVITED TO BE HIS OWN 
checkweighman by one Omaha department 
store. This store, which sells meat, placed 
a regular butcher’s scale out in one of its 
aisles and invited consumers to weigh what 
they had bought to make sure that they actu- 
ally received the amount they had paid for. 

Omaha consumers, who, according to a 
statement by the Consumers’ Council of 
Omaha, are struggling along with less than 
adequate weights and measures protection 
because of an inadequate budget for this 
purpose, like the idea. 
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CHECK WEIGHING 
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FOOD COSTS. Consumers’ food basket 
in July stepped up in cost very slightly (three- 
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